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Hardware and Gifts 
186 South Greenleaf 


STONE’S 


We're Quitting Business 


Thousands of hardware, housewares, appli- 
ance and gift items MUST be sold during 
January at— 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


We must vacate premises by February 4... 
so come in now and take advantage of these 
unprecedented values! 


SALE NOW UNDER WAY 


STONE'S 


Hardware and Gifts 
186 South Greenleaf 
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Henry Koopmans Pash. 
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Petitions requesting restoration of Petitions bearing almost 1900 names 


ousted city manager system are handed were later accepted as valid by Dixon 
to City Clerk Guy Dixon by citizens’ and City Council restored city manager- 
committee members A. C. Newsom (left) ship. It was first successful referendum 
and Gordon Widdicombe (right). petition in city’s history. 


The 1900 citizens who petitioned the City Council to forget about its repeal of 
the city manager ordinance are entitled to know what they are getting for their 
signatures. The best answer is a ‘moral’ victory—familiar as the kind of vic- 
tory opposing football teams claim when they battle to a 7-7 tie. 

True, referendum-minded voters succeeded in persuading the council to 
restore Ordinance 1008—the original manager measure—to the books. But 
disconcerting rumors have it that the council may drastically amend the or- 
dinance, possibly to set up an errand-boy manager. They say that City Mana- 
ger Church will be fired. They predict, shockingly enough, that the hearing he 
is entitled to by law may be closed to press and public. 

An ironic note is struck by the story that the councilmen are talking of 
drawing up a city charter to solve our problems—with Church requested to 
help frame it. The manager, it seems, is bad enough to be fired but good 
enough to be called in to advise on a new city constitution. 

As of this writing, no one on or off the council has given a single valid reason 
for jettisoning Church. Instead, he continues branded as ‘“‘undiplomatic” and 
“hard to get along with.” Thus it seems that he may pay with his job for 
daring to contradict councilmen who insist on cracker-barrel government in the 
framework of a business-managed city that only a manager can give us. 

So, while the councilmen acted wisely in heeding the voice of the people on 
the manager system, their grim determination to have Church’s scalp remains 
highly questionable. In our view, a wrong committed against an individual is 
as intolerable as one committed against the community. 

Looking to the future, the single bright spot consists of awakened interest in 
city affairs on the part of an articulate nucleus of voters. If they can sustain 
the concern over Whittier’s city government that made the petition successful, 
we may eventually get the good government the community deserves. 

But if civic apathy takes hold, we shall also get the sort of government we 
deserve. 


Covering the Pictorial 


It would be a shame, we thought, to make a cover girl out of Kay 
Waymire without letting the world know that it takes more than a single 
click of the shutter to capture her winsome Page 1 expression. So we're 
letting readers see a couple of the pictures we passed over. They're not 
bad, either, but we felt we had to use the most glamorous because the 
wrath of the wounded newspagperwoman is something none of us ever 
wants to experience . . . it shouldn’t happen to a councilman! 
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- wo sob séster, she! 


An account of the life and 
adventures of Whitter’s 
Star Reporter 


By Hank Litten 
PICTORIAL STAFF WRITER 


In a town where women—both young and old—attend wo- 
men’s club meetings for excitement, show little or no active 
interest in city government, and only occasionally slip below 
the boulevard for a night out, Kay Waymire is unusual. 

The controversial, capable editor-columnist of the Whittier 
Star-Reporter is a Kharacter, with a Kapital Kay. 

Whether battling (masculine like) for her paper’s editorial 
rights against always discouraging odds, or curled up (femin- 
ine like) before the fireplace in her colorful pint-sized hilltop 
home in Turnbull Canyon, she is no “sob sister.” 

Sure, she can make her typewriter drip with emotion as she 
occasionally did during her three years as a regular staff mem- 
ber with the San Francisco Examiner, but she is more in her 
element keeping the local city dads on their toes as she pounds 
out “behind the scenes” stories for the Star-Reporter. 

No one in Whittier is safe from Kay’s pungent comments 
when she sits down to compose her semi-weekly column, “Let’s 
Talk it Over”. 

Right now, up to her pretty head in the pros and cons of the 
city-manager system of government, she avers that “the council 
is off its nut. It should take off its ‘blinders’ and look around.” 


Had to be Shown 


Admittedly a conservative who had to be shown in dollars 
and cents before being won over to the city-manager system, 
Kay is now a changed woman in her attitude toward the plan 
which Councilmen Siewert, Stockdale and Smith—she named 
them “The Three S’s”—had vowed to toss out as a roundabout 
method of dismissing the manager. 

“Church (City Manager Howard Church) has done a su- 
perb job. We all have to grow up sometime, whether we like 
it or not. Let’s leave petty politics out of the problem and 
crawl out of the cracker barrel,” is the advice of this spirited 
newspaper woman of 35 summers. 

Although it is the candid opinion of many of her readers 
that she is a small town gal with big time ideas, she avers, “I 
honestly like Whittier. It is an ideal town which gives me a 
sense of belonging.” _ 

Her demanding job as editor of the Star-Reporter offers a 
challenge which she cannot overlook. Even though she wit- 
nessed the inner workings of state politics as an International 
News Service correspondent in Sacramento for 13 months in 
the early 1940’s, she admits that “Whittier’s government has 
‘wheels within wheels’ and is every bit as complex as the state 
government. 

“T’m a newspaper woman and should know what goes on in 
my own city government, but I’ll have to admit I don’t al- 
ways,” Editor Waymire remarks. 

Adolescent Government 

“But, of course, neither does the council. Remember how 
Pat (Mayor P. J. O’Melia) admitted the reason he wanted 
private preliminary sessions was so he could ask ‘silly questions’? 

“I’ve always had a soft spot in my heart for Pat after that 
frank admission of his . . . 

“We're going through the adolescent stage in our city govern- 
ment and right now the child (our council) is more confused 
than the parents (the voters). Although it makes for good 
newspaper copy, I hope it works itself out pretty soon.” 

A child of the depression who spent her growing up years in 


Not many people realize that Kay Waymire is a whiz on ice skates. As a matter of 
tact, she isn’t. But some gagster colleague, with scissors and paste and spare prints 
of Kay and Sonja Henie made her look like one. 


Quotes by Kay Waymire 


ON “ME”... I'm the gal who 
waxes indignant... enthusi- 
astic ... furious . . . happy 


. . and I’m always going to 
write to somebody about some- 
thing. 


ON CROSS-FILING .. . Per- 
sonally, I favor it . . . but 
that’s probably because I find 
I can't be strictly a “party” 
voter... I find that I'll vote 
foi a man or woman—regard- 
less of party—if I think he’s 
the most capable candidate. 
To me it seems the logical 
democratic way to do things. 


Dayton, Ohio, she had two girlhood ambitions: (1) to live in 
California, and (2) to get into newspaper work. 

After part-time jobs as receptionist, clerk, etc., and a couple 
of years at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, she received a 
setback on ambition number two when a flat “NO” was issued 
by Editor Rex Kennedy of the Whittier News to Kay’s offer 
to work gratis during one of her regular winter visits to Whittier 
in 1936. 

Instead, it was young publisher Ted Kennard of the struggling 
Whittier Reporter who “Jet me work for nuthin’ during that 
winter.” : 

As a staff member of the Reporter, she was promoted to $5 
a week in 1937, $7.50 in 1938, and then left hometown Dayton 
for good in the spring of 1939 when Kennard wired an offer 
of $15 a week. 

One day during her early endeavors as society writer, news 
reporter, copy boy, and editorial writer, she penned her first 
and only published poem as the result of being frustrated by 
“mountains” of wedding stories. She wrote: 

A reporter will... . 

Bite at her nails, 

Pen ten different headings, 
Trying to find 

New ways to write weddings. 

After learning the hard way every job on the Reporter, she 
replaced Guy Fowler as editor in March, 1942. 
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She “cleaned off the desk’ for this shot. 


It was during one of the hectic periods as editor that she 
wrote in her column “Reflections” that “there are handicaps to 
being a newspaper woman—emphasis on the ‘woman’.” 

The reflection came as the result of her attempt to obtain a 
personal interview with Boys’ Town director Father Flanagan, 
who was visiting the Fred C. Nelles School for Boys, then 
under fire. 

“The padre didn’t wish to talk to me,” she recalls, ‘‘and he 
avoided doing just that by the simple expedient of stepping into 
the Men’s Room. 

“T was young then and blushingly retired. Today, I might 
just follow him in.” 

Tired of battling against deadlines and constant staff short- 
ages (“I had to even chase ads sometimes”) an offer of $25 
a week caused her to switch her typewriter doings to Sacramen- 
to in June, 1942 where she reported State department news 
for INS. 

When asked who was governor during her stint at the capi- 
tol, she quipped, “Nuts, it doesn’t matter, there were too many 
other interesting people”. (The governor was Culbert L. 
Olson—Ed.) 

The California Publisher chronicled her work with a photo 
and commented ‘They said it couldn’t be done—but it could, 
so today members of the California State Legislature are wit- 
nessing coverage of the biennial session at Sacramento by a 
regular ‘straight’ reporter in skirts: charming, college-bred 
Kay Waymire, who asks no favors from her male competitors, 
and gets the news.” 

As life was too expensive in Sacramento she picked up an 
“extra ten bucks here and there” by ghost writing articles for 
legislators. Fred Howser, then a Long Beach assemblyman, 
who became district attorney in Los Angeles county and later 
attorney general, was one of her accounts and remains a friend. 


Off on flying assignment to New Mexico. 


ON LOYALTY ... I've always 
admired loyalty—even when 
it is misguided, rather blindly- 
stupid loyalty. 


ON CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE FAVORITISM . .. The 
Whittier Reporter does not be- 
lieve in priorities ... it is no 
longer an experiment; it has 
progressed beyond the gang- 
ling adolescent stage and has 
proved that it has a definite 
place in this community... . 
that there is a need for two 
newspapers in the City of 
Whittier. For too long a cer- 
tain priorities system has been 
in effect in Whittier which says 
that, by reason of rank, age or 
what have you, the opposi- 
tion is entitled to certain 
“breaks”. 


ON EDITING A NEWSPAPER 
... No, editing a semi-weekly 
newspaper does not give rise 
to problems which face a city 
editor a la Hollywood. No 
gangster or slick politician has 
tried to bribe us lately. The 
nearest we ever came to being 
beaten up in a dark alley was 
that time an irate youngster 
waved a fist in our face and 
shouted: “It’s too bad you're 
a girl.” (Oh, that uninten- 
tional flattery). The only pro- 
blems we face are you nice 
people. But some of you—un- 
intentionally, of course—do 
get in our hair. 


With news gals Mary O’Gara, Jean Nowell, of San Francisco Examiner, 


Star staffers Dick Harmon, Kay, Al Wright and Barbara Coppock have a coffee. 


One summer she was almost lured away from her Sacramento 
(“It’s too darned hot there’) job by a $55 a week offer from 
MGM for publicity work. After giving her bosses notice and 
dreaming of life in glamorous Hollywood, she exercised a 
woman’s prerogative and changed her mind. 

“It’s literary prostitution. I couldn’t do it,” she remarked. 

Later she moved her typewriter and belongings to San 
Francisco for general assignment duties with the Examiner and 
a salary commensurate with the scale paid male reporters with 
five years’ experience. She got the news and strictly “not from 
a woman’s angle.” 

In addition to being the only girl city news reporter to cover 
the UN sessions in April, 1945, she covered an OPA raid on a 
nudist camp in Sonoma. 

“The OPA needed publicity at that time and dreamed up the 
story gimmick by saying the camp was a profit deal and had 
no rent ceiling. A Chronicle reporter, two cameramen, the 
OPA raiders and I were the only people with clothes on. None 
of the nudists seemed to mind our intrusion. In fact, they kept 
on playing volleyball. But our photographer got poison oak,” 
she said. 

Interviews with prominent news-names came a dime a dozen 
for the Examiner girl-reporter. She lists Jimmie (James) For- 
restal, then secretary of the navy, Harold Stassen and Admiral 
Chester Nimitz as ‘“‘swell guys.” 

“Forrestal was a darling. I loved him, although he told us 
a white lie. He denied existence of a naval base (still un- 
identified) operated by the Soviet government on American 
soil. He said that the reported base was ‘merely a point of as- 
sembly—a gathering spot’, but it was later proved to exist,” 
she said. 

“Stassen was the kind of a guy who gave you the line ‘I just 
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know I’ve met you somewhere before’ and you loved it. 

“Nimitz was such a gentleman he even stopped telling a 
cute, off-color joke when he saw that I was in the press con- 
ference with all the men.” 

Florida Senator Claude Pepper, “was one of the most un- 
pleasant smirking guys I’ve ever run into on assignment. All 
he could say was ‘no questions’ and he dismissed us like we were 
dirt farmers from the corn belt. We were all pretty smart, too, 
I thought. 

“There was one time I remember when I wished I weren’t 
a reporter. I was given an assignment to interview socialite 
Irene Mansfeldt in her jail cell in San Francisco. She had just 
killed her nurse, whom she thought was ‘the other woman’ in 
her husband’s life, and she was in hysterics. I felt like an in- 
truder in a scene that was not meant for me, and I hated every 
minute of our talk.” 

Kay maintains she has none of the qualifications for a news- 
paperman. She feels she is too timid and sensitive for the sob 
sister stuff, “‘and I hate scenes”. 

After three years on the Examiner, Kay reports she simply 
“decided to get married” to Harry Lang, then a feature writer 
for the Ex. (Her husband is now a crack rewrite man on the 
ten-to-seven shift at the Los Angeles Examiner.) 

Once again she was offered a movie-writing job, this time 
at RKO, but, true to form, finally said no, and went to work 
for the Los Angeles Examiner. 

One week before her wedding at the Mission Inn in River- 
side, she was given her first really big assignment: a series on 


Dressing table lamps were made for Kay as 


communism at UCLA. There had been a widely-publicized 
riot at Warner Brothers Studio involving allegedly communist- 
inspired UCLA students. 

In order to do the job right, she was forced to register (“it 
was hard on the feet, wearing bobby: sox”) and go through all 
the motions of being a full-fledged coed. Three days after her 
enrollment she limped to the altar without time for “even a 
facial’ and laments that she had to “study on my honeymoon”. 

She had a lot of fun as a member of the staff of the Daily 
Bruin, student newspaper, and almost exploded when a semi- 
nar professor said ‘I am sure you can speak freely, there are 
no Examiner reporters here.” 

In addition to auditing certain classes whose professors were 
suspected by her editors of communistic tendencies, she joined 
the American Youth for Democracy organization, successor to 
the Young Communists’ League. 

Although Examiner executives approved her subsequent 
series of articles, the paper’s attorneys, fearing libel, declined 
to clear them for publication. 

She retired from the Examiner when “Harry and I decided 
it was not best for husband and wife to work for the same 
paper” and finally “went Hollywood” with a series of movie 
magazine interviews with famous stars. Although she did most 
of the leg work for the stories while husband Harry did the 
writing, they exchanged by-lines on stories about Crosby, Hope, 
Fontaine, De Haviland, and dozens of others. 

“You starve on that stuff and we couldn’t wait for the 
checks,” said Kay, who quit movie writing for temporary re- 
tirement. 


Christmas present. 


ON EDUCATION ...I wish we 
taught them good, old-fashion- 
ed Americanism ...I wish we 
taught them respect for pro- 
perty. 

... There'll come a day when 
it will be up to the teacher to 
inquire of Junior about his in- 
timate bodily functions, slip- 
ping him an ex-lax when 
needed. 

... As a student of economics, 
I was a wash-out! Instead of 
thinking in terms of ergs and 
technical definitions, I kept 
translating economics termin- 
ology into everydayisms. The 
phenomenon of diminishing 
returns became to me, what- 
goes-up-must-come-down, or, 
there-can - be -too-much-of-a- 
good-thing. 


ON “MY PHILOSOPHY”... 
I started learning my profes- 
sion at no dollars per week 
and I feel I know where-of I 
speak. 


ON YOUTH’S ACTIVITIES... 
Turnbull Canyon... has be- 
come “beer row” for parking 
teenagers who frequent our 
hills for reasons best known to 
themselves—and probably not 
their parents. 


A, 


ON NEWCOMERS IN CITY 
GOVERNMENT .. . I believe 
that the newest newcomer in 
Whittier has a perfect right— 
and I give him my blessing— 
to become as active and as in- 
terested as he chooses in civic 
affairs. I even wish more of 
the old timers were interested. 


ON COMMUNISTS .. . It's 
tough to play Marquis of 
Queensberry rules with peo- 
ple who use brass knuckles 
. . . It’s difficult to let people 
like Harry Bridges out of the 
clink because it’s the Ameri- 
can way and you well know 
that Bridges’ ilk doesn’t be- 
lieve in that way of life. 


ON THINGS AND STUFF... 
People, generally, are pretty 
nice. 

Qj . Rumor is a wonderful 
thing. 


.. . Hoarders should be spank- - 


ed, verbally. They are a men- 
ace. 

... My hearing is pretty good. 
My IQ is normal or maybe a 
fraction above. But I'll admit, 
I can make little or no sense 
out of a regular council meet- 
ing. I'll wager few citizens 
can. 


Most affectionate of her three cats is this one—alley species. 


“T soon got awful bored with doing nothing but housewifey 
chores and when Doug Carlson started the Sunday Review I 
went to work for him,” she added. She stayed with Carlson 
when he purchased the Reporter in 1949 and it became the 
Star-Reporter. 

Although hidden away in small-town Whittier, Kay still has 
a flair for getting into the metropolitan papers. Recently she 
was quoted by Les Wagner of the Los Angeles Mirror as saying, 
“Our paper (The Star-Reporter) is so local that even if an 
A-bomb landed in Los Angeles it wouldn’t be news unless it 
shattered some windows in Whittier. 

“We wage few campaigns,” she says regarding her paper’s 
editorial policy. “Why waste your energy on a lot of little 
‘wars’? It’s better to save your punches for a real battle.” 

Recent “battles” waged successfully include its anti-recall 
stand when a group of citizens sought to oust Mayor Frank 
Chandler. The Star-Reporter’s editor also went to bat for 
Congressman-elect Patrick J. Hillings when a party split lost 
him some GOP support. 

(“Majority of a fact-finding committee favored Hillings 
and I just thought it was a dirty trick to let him down .. .’’) 

Kay still chuckles over her October 7, 1949 scoop, when she 
headlined Congressman Richard Nixon’s decision to be a can- 
didate for the U. S. Senate. 

The usually staid Whittier News editorially derided ‘‘a local 
throw-away” for daring to print an “unfounded” story, but 
Editor Waymire got the last laugh when the story was officially 
confirmed weeks later. 


a 


The late Mrs. Herbert Hoover was featured in Kay’s shortest 
interview. In Whittier to attend a Whittier College board 
meeting in 1940, Mrs. Hoover’s only reply to a series of ques- 
tions posed by the novice reporter was “yes”? when asked if 
she enjoyed coming to Whittier. 

“T guess I didn’t know the right questions to ask,” laments 
Kay, although she faithfully followed her editor’s assignment 
by writing a six-inch story built around that single remark. 

Kay sneaked into the “slick” field in 1940 when her story of 
Whittier postman James West, and his faithful dog, Spot, made 
the pages of Sunset Magazine. Spot, who followed West for 
12 years on his mail route, was featured as the forerunner to 
the wartime dollar-a-year federal employee, although he failed 
to receive a penny for his devotion to duty. 

Although she has more than successfully attained her two 
life goals of living in California and getting into newspaper 
work, her philosophy is “life is too short to be a success and 
nothing else.” 

Admittedly given her chance to compete on equal terms in 
the man’s world of the newspaper game by the manpower short- 
age during World War II, Kay says, “I may still go back to 
the metropolitans. It pays more and is much easier work.” 

Whittierites who have known her are sure that she will not 
stray from her life’s blood—the newspaper game. But if she 
does it will be with the mixed blessing of at least one male 
,colleague who was heard to remark recently, “Kay Waymire’s 
a helluva good newspaperwoman, but who likes newspaper- 
women?” 

“He must have been from the opposition,” last-worded Kay. 
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Santa Claus Reports 
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C. of C. Santa gets a young man’s order in person. 


By GEORGE MENDENHALL 
Santa Claus—1950 


I like that old adage about “‘seeing God in a child’s eyes.” You do see truth 
and sincerity and vitality there. Parents who love their children seem to 
brighten the reflection of these elements; those who seek to harness them dim the 
bright light that potentially is in those eyes. 

As the Chamber of Commerce’s Santa Claus this year I learned some in- 
teresting things I’ll pass on to you. Since Christmas is heavily commércialized 
in this country, my observations dealt in large part with the “toys” aspect of 
the holiday. 

Children wanted Toni dolls and Hopaling Cassidy suits, mostly. They also 
expressed the usual desires for dump trucks, gas stations, basinettes, guns, 
bicycles, boots and “choo-choos.” Unusual gifts were sought, too—monkeys 
and turtles, violins, pianos, knives, rosaries and “ukes”. ' 

In one two-hour period I listed 427 items that children wanted. Anything 
with a Hoppy label was sought. Special dolls were very popular—walking, 
talking, crying, wetting, new-born, story-book dolls. Most kids wanted guns— 
the cowboy variety. 

One incident bit deeply into the thoughts of the temporary Santa Claus. A 
boy asked for a machine gun and an army suit and the next youngster, a little 
girl, wanted a prayer book and a doll. It is a strange society, indeed, which 
can provoke such contrasting wants from its children! 

One of the most satisfying discoveries for a Santa (even for a phoney, C. of 
C. Santa) to make is that children invariably are honest, straight-forward and 
forthright. When they become insincere, it is when their parents push them by 
asking them to say what the parents think appropriate. I guess it is this kind 
of conditioning that makes us think a child is a blue-print of its parents. 

Another fascinating discovery is how great a difference there is in personal- 
ity between children. Those few parents who push and pull their small fry as 
though they were unthinking animals would benefit by being Santa for a week. 
A Santa sees strong personality traits in most children and can’t help but wonder 
how these characteristics will develop as the child grows. 

Probably this Santa’s pet peeve is that some parents seem to be fearful of 
loving their children. Perhaps they feel they might spoil them. Those who 
over-managed their children irritated me much more than their children, if 
freed of parental restrictions, would have upset me. 

A Santa picks up a lot of trivia. The most common names I heard were 
Michael, Susie, Linda, Larry and Steve in that order. There were very few 
Bills, Bobs and Georges. The number of guns asked for was astounding. The 
clerks in downtown stores seemed extremely friendly and efficient, despite the 
rush. The local Chamber of Commerce has an excellent secretary manager 
and two charming secretaries. 

It was fun being Santa. I hope that the day will come when children ask 
for Bibles as often as they now ask for guns. Maybe if we love them as we 
should love men all over the world, we could eliminate at home the uncertainty 
and fear that lead us to war and unrest in our grownup lives. 


” 


You must be good! 


And a doll? 


Aw, tell me 
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Yes, young lady? 


I'll write it down 


I'll do my best 


Young man’s order 


Anda Hoppy suit 


Legion Commander Hugh McMillan gets positively lonesome working all by himself in w 


Why don’t we have a log-rolling! 

A couple of weeks ago American Legion post commander Hugh 
McMillan and Adjutant Tom Murphy attended a City Council meet- 
ing and described the difficulties the legionnaires are having com: 
pleting Whittier’s first Youth Center down in Palm Park. 

“There just doesn’t seem to be much interest in the Youth Center,” 
McMillan said. “We've licked the vandalism which slowed us at 
first, but if we could only get people to talking it up—why, we'd 
like to see just a string of autos driving past on Sundays, with people 
looking at the building to see how work is progressing!” But no 
one comes. 

Everyone agrees that the community needs a Youth Center. 

No one did much about it until restaurant-man Jack Corcoran do- 
nated a building and paid for moving it to Palm Park earlier this year. 
A youth carnival failed to raise enough funds to complete transfor’ 
mation of the frame-and-plaster structure into the recreation head- 
quarters needed and just before Armistice Day the American Legion 
came to the rescue. The local post, which numbers some 560 mem- 
bers, has sent 40 to 50 men at various times to work on the building, 
but still the job has gone slowly. 

McMillan, who is a carpenter by trade, his father-in-law Cliff 
Horton, past commander and W. G. Martin, loaned frequently by 
the park department, have put in most of the hours and done a good 
share of the work. 

“What we really lack is public enthusiasm,” said McMillan. 

And a good way to get it is with an old-fashioned, good-neighborly 
log-rolling with as much whoop and holler and enthusiasm as can be 
worked into it! 

Everyone knows what a log-rolling is, naturally. Like a husking bee 
or a charivari, it developed on the frontier where helping one’s neigh- 
bor was a pleasant duty. When a new family arrived in a “‘neigh- 
borhood’”—a term which might cover a hundred square miles— 
everyone able to travel gathered for one rousing day of building a 
house, play, gossip and sometimes (aias) hitting the jug, but at the end 
of the festivities, the settlers had a brand-new cabin, a home in the 
wilderness. 

Like a good many earthy frontier phrases, “‘log-rolling” has been 
adapted to politics and has an approbious meaning when applied to 
Washington antics. Every newspaper reader knows what political 
log-rolling is: you-vote-for-a-bridge-over-Driblet Creek-in-my-district- 
and.I’Il.vote-for-a-dam-across-Possom Hollow.in-your-district—a dol- 
lar-wasting system which a single courageous senator at Washington 
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hat is to become a-fine Youth Center dance room. 


has dared to attack strongly. 

But the “log-rolling” this community needs to finish its Youth 
Center is the old-time, honest, frontier sort. We need to get everyone 
who can travel that far down to see our Youth Center, to help the 
legionnaires where possible, to gossip about it, to whoop it up—in a 
Whittier manner, of course—to talk it up, anyway, and to make this 
thing the community project it should be. 

What can you do to help? 

Well, McMillan says you can do a lot of work: rub old, cracked 
paint off the interior walls with a steel brush, paint the wooden 
rafters inside, build benches which will ring the dance floor, shovel 
dirt outside, or help erase traces of quonset huts which once stood 
nearby. You can pitch in and do something about the patio which 
needs to be laid out in back of the building. 


ROiae Patia Ke 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Sketch layout shows floor plan for Youth Center, top, while exterior 
photo shows how center looks now. 


% Open 24 hours 
* Ladies: we serve you! 


* Convenient 


* Economical 


C osby & 


U-SERVE & SAVE 


On the Boulevard Just One Block 
from East Whittier School 


————— 


ERE ROLLIN‘OUT THE ) 
| 


CARPET FOR. _ 
ANOTHER <= gt 
BANNER) <a 
YEA 


We thank all you folks 


for your patronage during 1950 
and welcome you back during ‘51 any time 
you need ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, PAINT, 
household GADGETS, GUNS, KNIVES, general HARDWARE. 


BOULEVARD 
HARDWARE 


11428 E. Whittier Blvd. 


‘Where Whittier Crosses 
Broadway’ Ph 428-433 


Hu mane Society 
Needs Help 


Why does Whittier need a humane society? 

Well, for instance— 

Not long ago some children, all of pre-school age, swung a baseball bat across 
the back of a collie pup, paralyzing its rear legs. Who else would take care 
of the dog, get it to a veterinarian, foot the bill, put it out of its misery, if 
necessary ? 

Recently some Whittier youngsters dipped a kitten’s head in wet concrete, 
then buried it alive. What organization but the Humane Society would wage 

ae unceasing, tireless educational campaigns against that sort of 
“4 thoughtless barbarity? 

A dog was struck by a speeding motorist on the boulevard. 
ee The motorist was too “busy” to stop and see whether the dog 
was killed. In fact, it had been only maimed. So the Humane 
Society had to go get it. Officials called a sheriff's deputy who 
was all for tossing the hurt animal into the trunk of his auto, 
Parsons wheeling it to a pound, and leaving it to suffer until the next day 
when someone might have taken care of it. The society couldn’t, naturally, 
stomach such treatment and at its own expense saw to it that the animal was 
treated more in accordance with Christian principles. 

Ned Lewis is president of the local society while Mrs. Lucille Parsons, widow 
of its founder, the late Arthur H. Parsons, is influential in it. About 18 years 
ago the Parsons organized a “junior humane society” and within two or three 
years helped create Whittier’s first regular humane society, to which they de- 
voted a great deal of time and uncounted dollars during the years. Since its 
founding the association has cared for perhaps 16,000 cases, but has always 
been forced to battle against public apathy, lack of funds and inadequate 
membership. 

Best known function of the Humane Society is the collection, care and plac- 
ing of strays. Accompanying photos show some of the dogs recently placed, 
or to be placed, by the organization. ‘Flitter,” so named because “he is always 
flitting about,” was owned by DeForest Crum, 217 S. Washington, until Crum 
was called into service six months or so ago and a new home had to be found 
for the dog. “Snuffy,” part cocker and part terrier, is 14 months old and had 
to find a new home because neighbors objected to the several dogs at the home 
of John C. Burk, 11002 Townley Dr. George Dowker, 148 N. Poplar, Monte- 
bello, boards nine strays, including a fine Gordon setter, an aged part chow 
and a terrier. The chow, now blind in one eye, was once a famous half-wild 
dog which roamed the Montebello area. A collie stray, named “Lady,” is be- 
ing boarded by Mrs. Edward Agnew, 260 E. Grande Vista. And an alert part 
police dog has been placed with Mrs. Roy C. Patten, 12349 E. Washington 
Blvd. 

The society will always help anyone secure the sort of pet he feels he can 
use. 

On January 8, the Whittier Humane Society starts a big new drive for funds. 
Money secured will be used to provide a shelter for stray animals and to finance 
other work. It deserves and will appreciate your help and support. 
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Terrier 


Flitter 


Whether You Are Buying 
or Selling Your Property 


THE WIDDICOMBES 


CRealtors - Insurance 
Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


PAINTER AVENUE AT WHITTIER BOULEVARD 
OX 4-5603 


Two Fine Restaurants 
Wishall a 


Happy New Year ! 
1951 


at 
the RED DOORS 


Lady 1201 West Hadley 158 South Greenleaf 
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SAMUEL P, APPELBAUM, PH. G., F. Boone Brock, 13.Se 1ests (Org 
Jack Harner, B.S. 


The pride of the Whittier Drug 
and our most exacting task - is the Operation 
of our Prescription Department 


WHITTIER DRUG STORE 


SAMUEL P. APPELBAUM, Ph. G. 


Whittier Theatre Bldg. 
OXford 4-3998 


BUY or BUILD 


mn 
Friendly Hills 


We have several fine homes 
and homesites available 
for your inspection 


C. ORIN SWAIN 


Realtor — Builder 


Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


OXford 4-6012 14136 E. Whittier Blvd. 


Building Sites Fine Homes Subdivision Property 


Mrs. Lendecke, 90 Still 


Plays Piano Beautifully 


The most charming lady on Keith Drive, in our opinion, is Maria Lendecke 
who at 90 years of age still plays the piano beautifully, and moves in an aura of 
old world graciousness and new world good spirits. She lives with her son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Robert Lendecke at 11444 Keith Dr., and 
is as lively as an active young woman of only 65 or so. 

“She does all of her own sewing, her own washing, cleaning, cooking, knit- 
ting and fixes her own hair,” said her proud daughter-in-law. 

“Also I walk two or three miles a day,” beamed Mrs. Lendecke. “That is the 
way I remain youthful!” And keep young she certainly does. 

Maria Lendecke must have collected at least her share of whatever passed in 
the nineteenth century for wolf whistles. She must have been an extraordinarily 
handsome woman when she left Europe for the United States in 1905, for surely 
she is a beautiful elderly lady now. Born in Prague when that city was in the 


Austro-Hungarian empire, she and her husband lived for years in Vienna, then | 


a city of music and laughter, royal balls and waltzes, before coming to—of all 
places—Cheyenne, Wyoming. In 1905 Cheyenne was only a dirty Union Paci- 
fic division point, full of cowboys and soldiers. 

“ ‘T am not going to stay here,’ I told my husband,” Mrs. Lendecke laughs. 
But she did. She and her husband lived on a ranch just across the Colorado 
line and soon they learned to enjoy the long rides and the pleasant outdoor 
ranch life, but it was rough at first. “We had gone west because in Europe some 
man told my husband, ‘When you come to America, do not stay in New York. 
That is what you have left in Europe. Go West! So we landed in Cheyenne! My 
children (four had accompanied their parents to America) went to country 
school. 

“Do you know what their teacher was? A cowboy! A COWBOY, I tell you! 
‘He didn’t know anything and my son had studied Greek and Latin al- 
ready!” A high school instructor eventually called and begged her to take her 
son out of school. “I can teach him nothing,” he said. 

The Lendeckes spent some years in Georgetown, Colorado, operating a hotel, 
then they moved to Florida and eventually came here. A daughter married a 
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Day after Mrs. Lendecke’s 90th birthday last June this picture was 
taken: Mrs. Edith Miller, a daughter; Hugo Robert Lendecke; Mrs. E. 
Lendecke; Mrs. Herta Dobbins, another daughter; and Mrs. Ruth Boyle. 


Colorado rancher, another lives at Santa Cruz and a third in Maryland. Hugo 
was graduated from the University of Colorado and served in the first world 
war before coming to Whittier. 

With more than ordinary musical talent, Mrs. Lendecke became a fine pianist 
and might have carved a concert career for herself, ‘‘but I chose marriage, in- 
stead. Am I sorry? No/ A career—what is the good of that? Soon, one young- 
er, or newer, or different comes along and poof! The career is over. Then what 
do you have? Memories? Memories get musty and stale very soon. I am glad I 
have my family!” 

But despite her choice, her fingers still are agile. She does not have a piano at 
her home, but took us to the Ernest MclIvers, 11454 Keith Dr., to show us her 
skill of which she has a right to be proud. ‘““My, when she really gets going, she 
is something to listen to,” confided Mrs. McIver, who stopped her housework 
long enough to listen. ‘““We all in this neighborhood love her.” Maria Lendecke 
willingly, and apparently tirelessly, played piece after piece of great variety, 
although admitting that perhaps she like the waltzes best. 

We couldn’t leave without asking her secret by which she retained her nim- 
bleness to such an astounding degree. ‘Diet is quite important,” she said. ‘“‘Lots 
of vegetables, fruit, milk and cottage cheese. But plain living is most im- 
portant. 

“Tive quietly and calmly. Of course,’ 
I was a girl—.” 


) 


and her blue eyes twinkled, “when 


Mrs. Eddy plays piano while neighbor boys, Jack Mclver, 11, Pat 
Jacobson, 6, David Garrens, 5, look on. 
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detachable pique collar and 
cuffs on soft sanforized cotton 
with unique pearl buttoned 

bodice. Sizes 9-15. 
$10.95 


The New 1951 
MERCURY 

You get more miles per gallon 

in America's style-setter 


Proven economy means that it 

costs less to be a Mercury owner 
Immediate delivery for 
a limited time only 


On Display Now at 


URICH-GIBBS MOTOR C0. 


On Whittier Boulevard at Greenleaf 
Phone OX-4-4645 


There comes a time in every family’s life when it has to tear itself away from 
the television, telephone or tea party and help itself to an abundant portion of 
fine music. That time is, or was (depending on when you read this) at 8:30 
p. m. on January 7, when the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra comes to 
the high school auditorium for the first of three Whittier appearances. 

Those who attend will get a rare musical treat: a full 90-man symphony 
orchestra under the baton of conductor Alfred Wallenstein—right at our door- 
step. For this, the first of a series of three concerts to be given in Whittier— 
the other two are scheduled for February 18 and April 22—Wallenstein has 
arranged a well-balanced program. 

It consists of Verdi—Overture “La Farza del Destino”; Debussy—Prelude 


“The Afternoon of a Faun”; Debussy—‘The Sea”, Three Symphonic Sket- 
ches; Casella—‘Italia”; Brahms—Symphony No. 2 in D Major. 

Colorful, controversial Artur Rodzinski will conduct the February 18 concert 
and Wallenstein the April 22 performance. Tickets for the three events may 
be purchased at the Whittier Chamber of Commerce office at the reduced 
balance-of-the-season rate of $5.00. Series tickets only are offered. The 
sponsoring organization, the Whittier Philharmonic Artists Association, needs 
broad public support to continue its program of bringing topflight musical 
talent to the city. 

Wallenstein, whose formal portrait below is accompanied by candid rehear- 
sal shots, is proof of the fact that child prodigies can grow up to be geniuses. 
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Local Gun Expert Turns 
Hobby Into Profession 


Seventy-five years ago the term “gunman” 
sg === brought to mind Wild Bill Hickok or King Fisher. 
so Today, in Whittier, the same term reminds many 

people, although in a different sense of course, of 
hn. Lynn D. Machamer. 

He doesn’t shoot people as did gunmen of the 
past century; he is a gun-smith, but he is much 
more than that, for to him guns apparently are just about everything. 

Machamer’s headquarters is an extensive shop and salesroom in a separate 
building behind his home at 441 S. Greenleaf, but he doesn’t confine his pro- 
fession—which is also his hobby— to such small quarters. Wherever Machamer 
goes there will be firearms or traces of guns nearby. In the garage there is a 
blueing vat, in his dining room is a gun cabinet with some of his finer speci- 
mens, including a thousand-dollar piece sent him by a G. I. in Germany, and 
when Machamer goes anywhere in his auto, there is almost sure to be a shot- 
gun, pistol or rifle along with him. 

His passion for guns must be catching. Mrs. Machamer works with him in 
the shop, taking care of from 50 to 200 inquiries and orders received by mail 
each day. His son Milton (Mickey), 14, is a good shot and Mac believes 
Mickey is a strong contender this year for the Southern California Junior Skeet 
championship. In that, he is following in his father’s footsteps, because Lynn 
Machamer started fondling guns, hunting and target shooting almost as soon 
as he was big enough to pick one up. A month or so ago he broke his first 50 
straight while skeet shooting. 

Mid-Western Boyhood 

Like a good many southern Californians, the Machamers are of Middle West 
origin. 

Lynn was born at Lyndon, Illinois, where his father was a teacher. The family 

soon moved to Little Rock, Iowa, then to Gaza, a town of 150, and finally to 
Sheldon, Iowa, where he married his wife, Esther. They eventually moved to 
Canton, South Dakota, from where they emigrated 
to Whittier some years ago. Machamer’s father 
meanwhile, had become superintendent of schools 
in a northwestern Iowa farm area and now is post- 
master at Merrill, while a brother went to Florida 
and a sister remained in Iowa, settling near Chero- 
kee. : 
The rolling hills of that rich farmland, the woodlots, grassy pastures and 
brush-lined fence rows, made it a wonderful cottontail and pheasant country, 
while the many lakes, the marshes and streamlets were a haven then as now for 
thousands of geese and ducks in their migrations to and from Canadian breed- 
ing grounds. It was natural that a growing boy should become interested in 
hunting and Machamer has photos showing him indulging in that sport even 
before he reached his teens. 

“There were no gunsmiths in that area, then,” he recalls. “When something 
went wrong with a shotgun, we had to fix it ourselves. Other fellows let me fix 
their guns and I got to trading and buying and selling firearms on the side.” 

Before long his love for guns developed into a full-time hobby. It was to 
become probably the largest business of its kind in the nation. 

When the Machamers first came to Whittier in 1941, Lynn pursued his trade 
of auto body and fender work and his hobby of gun-smithing. He soon became 

known as a handy man with a lathe. Servicemen 
were sending home souvenir arms of bizarre types 
from overseas battle theaters and Machamer was 
just the man who could put them into firing condi- 
-/ tion. If a part was missing, or broken, he could re- 
‘ place it, and his reputation as a gunsmith grew. 
Vee Before long he had more work than he could take 


* 
me 


Given gun for tending cows 


At 8, an air rifle 


The fitrder ot Wild Gill Hickok 
by Jock Ne Call, at Deadwood 
Aug 227 1876 


care of evenings and in his spare time, and he decided to see if his hobby would 
pay for some pork chops. He acquired a hand-turned lathe and the bare essen- 
tials in the way of tools and launched himself on a singular career. 

Although his original interest was in machining hard-to-get parts, Machamer 


became interested in fine woods and in re-stocking guns. He secured mesquite 


from the California-Arizona border, hard-rock maple from the eastern states, 
black and English walnut from the Middle West, and had them roughed out as 
stocks and fore-ends by commercial firms. Then he finished them himself. 


Plus Elbow Grease 

“It takes two days or more to smooth and polish a good stock or fore-end,” 
he says. “I use olive oil and white shellac and a lot of rubbing.” When he’s 
through, the grain of the wood stands out strongly and the polish he -achieves 
is something you could shave by. He also makes 
a checked surface of remarkable appearance. 

One of the finest specimens in his own collection a 
is a German over-and-under arm made by Bach ~ jf \ 
in 1928. It has three sets of barréls, all sent him “{" C 
by a sergeant who presumably “liberated” it. The x 
G. I. sent the piece, which Machamer values at 
more than $1,000, i appreciation for assistance Mac had been in marketing 
other “souvenirs” the soldier had previously shipped to this country. The sets 
include over-and-under .410 skeet barrels; over-and-under .22 and .270 barrels; 
and over-and-under 16 gauge full choke barrels. There is a single trigger which 
operates both barrels and a switch which determines the barrel to fire. Either 
the upper or lower chamber can be fired first and both are zeroed to fire into 
the same pattern. Fine silver inlay work and the splendid wood of the stock 
feature the gun, but are not the sole reason for its high value. The arm is as 
well made as a firearm as it is as a showpiece. Whoever had it originally must 
surely miss it now. 

Another good specimen is a Browning over-and-under which Machamer 
bought used; he re-stocked it and put on a new fore-end and now values it at 
$400 or more. He also has a Remington over-and-under for which he has two 
sets of barrels—26-inch for skeet and 32-inch full 
choke barrels. 


Plenty. to Show 
Once Machamer starts showing off his guns, he 
can continue almost indefinitely. They include, £5 
besides the prize specimens in the dining-room cabi- 
net, about 200 new, used and for-sale firearms 4 
stacked around the sales room in the shop out back. 
Here he has his huge Bridgeport vertical mill, plus a new lathe just bought and 
other machine tools, and with these he can duplicate any part for any gun ever 
made anywhere in the world. 
Most of his business is mail order and Machamer claims that he runs the 
largest mail order business in hard-to-get gun parts in this country, with custo- 
mers in Hawaii, Japan, Canada, Germany, the Canal Zone and several Latin- 


With N. E. Sheldon, 20 Like father, like son 


mallards, 1 goose 
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YOUR MARKET 


FOR oe 


THE MARKET for Whittier properties, extends far beyond Whittier 
city limits. 

It embraces the whole Los Angeles metropolitan area . . 
with a seven billion dollar effective buying income constantly 
being invested in homes, estates, ranches, groves and income 
properties. 


The most effective way to reach the Los Angeles investing public 
is through the Los Angeles Times which by any standard of com- 
parison reaches more families with ability to buy than any other 
Los Angeles newspaper. 


Putting set of barrels on $1,000 gun. Inset shows detailed silver work 
That's why The Times carries more real estate advertising than and fine woodwork. 


all other Los Angeles metropolitan newspapers combined! For 
full information and assistance in writing result-producing classi- 
fied ads, call on our convenient Whittier office. 


American countries as well as in every state in the union. He has about 6,000 
catalogues out and stocks many thousands of items, among them 200 or more 
types for popular foreign guns. The shop, for instance is the only source of 


supply in this country for Lueger parts. One of Machamer’s specialties is 
fitting foreign arms with new barrels (which he makes himself) chambered to 
L fe ] § A ine G E L E - U. S. ammunition requirements. 


He regularly gets letters asking for “that thingumajig that goes between the 
Howard H. Hatch Lawrence L. White whatyoucallit and the youknowwhich,” and usually can understand such talk 


Ae and supply the needed part. Gun supply houses sometimes order parts in 
108 N. Comstock Ave., Whittier - OXford 4-3877 quantity and Machamer often buys job lots of junk guns from which he sal- 


vages parts he can re-sell. ae 
His annual gross is—well, it’s not inconsiderable for a hobby which developed 
in a few years from a spare-time pastime to a full-time profession. ew 


Small prints are nice — but 
enlargements are ten times 
as good! Pick out your best 
Christmas snaps — let us en- 
large them for framing, for 
gifts, for your album. Learn 
how good a snapshot can be! 


1) 


PHOTO 
SUP PLY 2 Convenient Locations 


11156 E. Whittier Blyd. 114 E. Philadelphia St. 
OX 42-9324 OX 4-3879 


Machamer admires mesquite stock before dining room gun cabinet. 
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.300 H & H Magnum made from Enfield. California mesquite stock. 
This rifle sold for $450. 


.30-06 made from Springfield service rifle. Stock is hard rock maple. 


.220 Swift made for member of Border Patrol. Stock is English walnut. 


Auarsbauds -ére AMways Right For Beauty, Protection and Durability 
When they Boe B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tires Chain Li nk F ence 


Mea 


X. X. MITCHELL, 1179 N. El Terrazza, La Habra This Atlas link fence bounds property at the new Lakeland Blvd. school in 
Heights, says, “I liked my tubeless tires so well that | Santa Fe Springs. 

equipped Mrs. Mitchell’s car with a set of them. We've 

found them indispensable, living as we do in the hills Free estimates on complete installations, or 

where driving is rough and flats create a real problem. materials. Our experienced representatives 


With Goodrich Tubeless Tires, we don’t worry about flats 


can help you with your fenci blems. 
or blowouts any more.” Re cases “eae sees eae 


We Also Specialize in Redwood and Waveblock 


URICHES STATIONS ATLAS FENCE 


Greenleaf at Whittier Blvd. Phone OX- 9-6593 or AN- 9-6659 | 
Phone OX. 4-4191 or 4-3346 9502 E. Whittier Blvd. Pico, Calif. | 
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The home of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Miller. 


Stew nag eR Aen® 


The Cola! Shop 


The new home of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Beavers, 1620 Putnam 


Whittier, is another example of what can be done 


‘ 


with Early American furnishings. The wall-to-wall 
carpeting is a vari-colored textured wool with green tones 


predominating. The sofa, as well as the other pieces 


St. 


the homespun feeling so characteristic of this 


of furniture, was especially selected to harmonize with 
decorative style. 


Our decorators will be glad to help you with your color 


scheme and furnishings as they have the Beavers. 


A 


1416 West Whittier Boulevard (Whittier Theater Building) OXford 4-3584 7 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Miller, 14806 E. La Sexta, was com- 
pleted last autumn when the Millers moved in, but they left again early in 
December for a fortnight’s visit to Hawaii. So new is the home, therefore, that 
the lawn has not yet made an appearance, although otherwise the house and 
grounds are completed. 

It is a low, comfortable house with a wide patio in the rear. It has some- 
thing over 2,000 square feet of floor space and sits rather well back on the .96 
acre composing the property 

Dominant interior color scheme is pearl gray and rose, 
although the kitchen is blue and green and a daughter’s 
bedroom yellow and green. The furnishings in most of the 
house are early American. 

Raymond C. Hunnicutt built it and most of the interior 
was done by Mrs. Miller, the former Margaret Bolton, whose 
musical tastes are evidenced by the space given a piano and 
organ at opposite ends of the spacious living room. 

Exterior of the house is faced with rough, stained panels 
and the roof of both house and garage is finished with half- 
inch thick “shakes,” carrying through the early American 
motif. 


( Christmas tree was erected in lanai when night picture 
was taken. Fireplace is feature of lanai. 


Slave boy 
® @ S welcomes guests 


Sameera 


Gray and rose are dominant colors in living room in which fireplace, one of three in house, is prominent. Living room contains both piano 
and small organ. 
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Kitchen is done in blue and green. Cabinets are painted rough hewn Dinette adjoins kitchen. Furnishings are early American. 
wood. 


7 ARE TRS. BE tg 


Curved fireplace occupies corner in master bedroom which is done in Teen-age daughter's bedroom is in bright yellow and green. 
gray and rose. 
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! Oops, Sorry! 


| VIRTUOUS REMARK— 
i BASED ON PERSONAL 


The American National Red Cross calls our attention to a slip in THE 
PictoriaL of December 7, page 5. In the story on the marines we inadvert- 


t EXPERIENCE ently gave the impression that the Red Cross can arrange home leaves for 
| Patience is a rubber band servicemen. What the Red Cross actually does, of course, is merely investi- 
To keep annoyances in hand. gate cases referred to it, to ascertain whether sufficient hardship exists, and then 
| Stretch too tight and let it snap— it makes recommendations in accordance with its findings through regular 
And look at the troubles in your lap! channels. So don’t ask the Red Cross to get that young man home for you— 
a —HortTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS tell him to see his C. O. x 
} Junio 
' ; wrap| 
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Pasados procession wends way to 10105 Orchard, home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Lopez. 


Los Pasados 
at Guirado Ave. 


) Church 


Christmas in Jimtown is even more of an event than it is in other parts of 
the Whittier area. In Jimtown, traditions of Latin lands are preserved in such 
ceremonies as Los Pasados, a nightly affair staged from December 16 through 
Christmas. In it each evening persons dressed to resemble Joseph and Mary visit 
a previously selected house “seeking shelter.” When.hospitality is offered them, 
there is much rejoicing. A great deal of ritual attends the quest for shelter and 
the free offering of it, and most of the parish children, including the church 
choir and altar boys, take part in the program. 

This year the Junior Catholic Daughters of America, Court Whittier No. 

519, helped in the Jimtown Los Pasados and in other ways contributed to the 
Guirado parish Christmas. The girls, 12 to 18, are marking the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their organization this year. The juniors are described as “the 
free will offering of the Senior Catholic Daughters of America to Catholic girls. 
Their three-fold program of spiritual, charitable and recreational activities aims 
to stimulate Catholic ideals, encourage service to others, provide recreation and 
contribute to complete Catholic development.” 
i The juniors this year provided refreshments at the selected home each night 
during Los Pasados. They also wrapped Christmas presents for the children of 
Guirado parish and furnished money for the party which always climaxes the 
traditional celebration. 


Junior Catholic Daughters in trim new uniforms distribute gifts they've aes 
wrapped to Guirado children. Kids figure how to make “flying saucers” take off. 
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lf you, too, are an icebox raider... 


z 
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OXford 4-4007 
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you'll want to make sure 
the refrigerator’s well- 
stocked with our delecta- 
ble cut chicken pieces. 
Whole dressed friers, too. 
And you haven't lived 
until you’ve sampled our 
individual chicken pies— 
baked to a crisp delight in 
your own oven! 


COUNTRY CLUB CUT CHICKEN 


Open Sundays 


135 N. Comstoc« 


WE DELIVER ORDERS OF $2.00 AND OVER 


65c 
Fried Filet of Sole, Tartar Sauce 


Whipped Potatoes Fresh Vegetable 


Hot Roll and Butter 


Ice Cream, Sherbet, Jell-O 
or Pudding 


Milk or Buttermilk 


BEVERLY FOUNTAIN 


JACK’S SALAD BOWL 


CHILDREN'S SOUVENIR MENU 


Served to Girls and Boys 
10 Years Young and Under 


75c 


Fresh Ground Sirloin Steak 
Fried Potatoes 


—-—_ 


Hot Roll and Butter 


Se 


Pudding, Jell-O, Sherbet 
or Ice Cream 


Milk or Buttermilk 


Gur Or QrOvrQrOrg 


65c : 
ditsalad with Whipped Cream 


Hot Roll ana Butter 


Ice Cream, Sherbet, Jell-O 
or Pudding 


Milk or Buttermilk 


Fresh Vegetable 


PuOnOnOrGuong 


S 
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Have you ever had a RISE AND SHINE DAY? 
Tim and Tess have one every year on the first Saturday in January. 


They RISE real early in the morning 
and they SHINE their own rooms all day. 

They clean out their own dresser draw- 
ers and put all of their too-old or out- 
grown clothes in a box for the poor 
children, and they clean out their too-old 
or out-grown toys to put into the box too. 

Then they carefully put away their new 
Christmas things. 


They vacuum the floor and rugs (with a little help from their mother, Mrs. Miller) and 
polish their own furniture. And if anythng needs to be painted or repaired it is taken out 


} 


to Mr: Mller’s tool shop in the garage. Even 


the curtains and bedspreads are washed and \ 

their mattresses turned. It is a Big Day 

and an excellent way to start the NEW \ ae 

a £ex\$ e 
On this particular RISE AND SHINE Sa 

morning for 1951 Tim found an old, but ~~ 


very impressive list. It was the one he had made last. year. You know about what it said. 


svwh Aer a r2coTu “a mass 
Tim felt ashamed when he read them over, because he realized that he hadn’t even come close 
to keping a single one. So he tore it up in a million pieces. 


a A Later when Tess found the scraps of 


paper in the wastepaper basket they were 
together. 


using for cleaning their rooms she wasted 
a lot of clean-up time trying to put them 

Tim caught her at it and they had an awful fight. 

Mrs. Miller came in to see what had happened to what had started out to be a nice 
RISE AND SHINE day. 

After each child had told his side of the story 
(both at once), Mrs. Miller was troubled. 

She suggested that they all take 15 minutes for 
a Cool-Off period and decide what to do. But 
right away Tess crossed her heart and promised 
NEVER to fight again. 

“That’s just what I said on my Resolution list,” 


foo“ 
oe) 


(Guay 
YA 


said Tim, “but it doesn’t ever work. Of course Tess is just a girl so she’s too dumb to even 
have a list.” 

“Well, what’s the use in a DUMB list if you’re too stupid to even keep it?” shouted Tess. 

“Wait a minute ... wait a minute .. .” said Mr. Miller who had been able to hear all 
of the commotion way out in the garage. 

“You'll never end an argument by saying mean things. Now let’s see if we can settle 
our main problems,” 

“Tim, can you think of one resolution to keep just for to-day?” 

“Sure,” said Tim. “I’m going to clean my room.” 

“And how about you Tess?” 

“T’m going to SHINE my room.” 


fal nly 


And Boys and Girls . . . they kept their rooms, and shined their promises and NEVER 
fought again (for that WHOLE DAY.) 


Maggy lew ‘ 
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with MAYBELLE and MARTITA 


DATE PUDDING 


Mrs. J. H. Conrad, who lives at 510 N. Painter, comes up this issue with 
a recipe for date pudding, but she didn’t learn about it in California, which 
prides itself on being the major date-producing state in the union. She says 
she first heard of it ‘through an old friend” in Denver. She makes it several 
times a year: 

Take: 1 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon baking powder, 1 cup 
cut dates, 1 cup broken walnuts, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon vanilla, pinch of salt (1/4 
teaspoon, to be exact.) 

Beat eggs. Add to previously mixed sugar, flour, baking powder and salt; 
then add dates and nuts. Bake 40 minutes in greased pan in 350 oven, the 
pudding container to be placed in pan of hot water during cooking (Mrs. Con- 
rad says you don’t ave to put it in the hot water, but most cooks do.) After 
bringing pudding out of oven, knead it. That, too, is optional, but it makes it 
better. 

Serve with topping of whipped cream. 


(Continued from page 7) 

If you can’t find anything else to do, you can sit and admire the 
building. If you can’t offer helpful suggestions, you can at least talk 
big about what a swell Youth Center it is going to be. If you don’t 
like to brag, maybe you could tell jokes or something to entertain 
the others. 

McMillan agreed that it might be a good idea to arrange for a 
Youth Center Day—while there remains work to be done. Here is 
one way it could be set up: 

1. The Legicn could set the date and issue the call. 

2. It would inform various civic clubs of the event, and urge them 
to send scouts around in advance to line up specific tasks for club 
members. 

3. Merchants might furnish hot dogs and coffee or some sort of 
refreshments (Alpha Beta already has donated a $12,000 soda foun- 
tain for the center.) 

4. Women’s clubs could help out with the refreshments. 

5. The high school paper might print a call for able-bodied young 
people to come help generally. 

No doubt everyone would get in everyone’s way. A little of the 
work done would have to be re-done. There would be wasted effort, 
blisters and sore muscles. But: 

Through helping out, everyone would gain a personal interest in 
the Youth Center. There would be a new determination to see the 
project succeed. 

Above all, the Youth Center would become a COMMUNITY 
project! 


Julie Martin's January 


Starting Monday, Jan. 8 
Prices Reduced Up To 50 pet. 


suits—skirts—blouses 
dresses—coats—costume jewelry 


SOME ITEMS AT COST AND LESS! 


Store open 9:30-8:30 Mon., Jan. 8 
Other days: 9:30-5:30 


167 South Greenleaf OXford 42-8512 


FREE 
PARKING 


HOMES 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


FREE 
_- APPRAISALS 


This Week's Specials 


378-ft. business frontage on Wh. Blvd., ideal for drive-in or 

future investment; 8 acres to rear just sold for county 

park. This val. frontage only—220-ft. depth................ $45,000 
2 houses on one lot, for income or home & income, near HLS.....$ 8,950 
2 bedroom home plus 15x34-ft. covered patio, 1941 stucco, 

inside Whittier city, 70-ft. frontage, many beautiful 

shade, fruit trees, yard fenced and cross-fenced; flagstone 

Walk apation@tbatbecuest. 2 .c> 2.20 e ee a ee $12,950 
4 bedroom home, E. of Painter, N. of Whittier College campus, 

ideal as home or home & income. Might consider small 

Whittier home as down payment.......0..00....000.000eceeeee $16,500 


Realtors nee % WHITTIER BLVD. 
Ray Davenport or Morris Richardson 


Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 
OXrorp 41-7126 


OX. 4-4107 or 4-4057 


Brancy OFrFice: 515 W. Puiapetputa Sr. 
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Whittier Finance announces the 
opening of its new offices at 


621 SOUTH GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER FINANCE 


Finance 


GRP ORATION 


Our aim is to use these new enlarged facilities to promote better service to our 
many new and old friends in the Greater Whittier area. Our services include loans on 


automobiles and furniture, automobile financing and a complete general insurance line. 


OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: EMPLOYEES: 


Charles Saunders, Charles Saunders Guy L. Cooper, Mar. 
PRESIDENT 


R. A. Wheatley, R. A. Wheatley Lora E. Ballanger 


Vice PRESIDENT Dr. Charles Milliken Edward P. Johnson 
Guy L. Cooper, 


Secy.-TREAS, R. F. Frantz Kenneth E. Cox 
Lora E. Ballanger, G. Randolph Miller 


Ass’t. SEc’y. 


621 South Greenleaf Ave. OX ford 4-3625 
(formerly at 114 N. Bright Ave.) 


The Whittier Finance Corporation is a locally owned and managed concern that has been serving Whittier since 1920 
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